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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 



LIFE AT A MISSION NURSING HOME, DURBAN, NATAL, 
SOUTH AFRICA 

By MARTHA S. MacNEILL, R.N. 

Some of you have probably said, " Think of a nurse being happy in 
Africa!" I say, "Think of anyone being unhappy in Durban!" If 
any of you could see these wonderful South African hills combined with 
the rocky shore of the great old Indian Ocean, with millions of shades 
and colors blending in the sunlight; flowers, trees, and birds of every 
imaginable description, and then live for a while on this lovely hill over- 
looking Durban in the valley, you would say, "Of all places on earth 
Africa is most ideal." I sometimes sit on my balcony in the evening, 
when all the lights of the city are beaming below me, and wonder at the 
beauty of it all in a land which I have always thought of as a partially 
cultivated wilderness. 

Now just imagine you are in Durban with me for a short while. 
First we will take a trolley car on the Berea and go down, down, down, 
winding around hills, sinking into valleys and up again until at last we 
are reminded that we are not in Fairy-Land by the new town hall appear- 
ing in front of us. Next we will visit a few places in the city. When we 
step off the car we are confronted by, perhaps, a dozen ricksha boys with 
horns, feathers, or some other artistic ornament decorating their heads. 
They are rather too anxious to show us the town. We will first go to the 
beach, a second Coney Island. Here there are tea rooms, electric thea- 
ters, skating rinks, and various other forms of amusement, including 
paddling pools for the " kiddies." Now for a plunge ! There is one large 
space enclosed to keep away the sharks. This is divided into three smaller 
ones, one for men, one for women, and one for both. Only white people 
are allowed here and in fact natives are not permitted to equalize them- 
selves with Europeans in any way. This rule is as strictly enforced here 
as it is in the southern states in America. After our "dip" we will 
enjoy the music for a while, then take a launch across the channel to the 
bluff. The whaling station is here and we shall be tempted to tightly 
grasp our noses or indulge in an inhalation of smelling salts. There is 
scarcely a day during the whaling season when less than two or three 
whales are brought in, and there are frequently many more. We can 
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hear sizzling and frying in every direction, where the blubber and other 
parts of the monster are being cooked. 

Now we will go to Dr. McCord's dispensary where native patients 
are seen. There will probably be thirty or forty heathen and Christian 
natives, each awaiting his or her turn to see the doctor. Few of the 
heathen can speak English, so we understand very little of their conver- 
sation. If we could understand Zulu we should hear surprising sen- 
tences of wit, humor and sound common sense, for the Zulus are not a 
stupid race by any means. The Christians are dressed about as ordinary 
people. The heathen men wear only small girdles of skins until they 
come to town, when they are required to wear clothing. The heathen 
women wear girdles, necklaces and bracelets of beads. A blanket 
wound about the body completes their street costume. The ears of 
both men and women have enormous holes in them where they put 
strings of beads, pieces of grass, safety pins or any other ornament ob- 
tainable. These holes also serve as receptacles for snuff spoons — most 
of them use snuff. 

If a woman possesses a baby it is strapped to her back in a skin 
cradle, wearing only its birthday gown. After each patient has been 
examined and prescribed for he is dismissed unless it is necessary to keep 
him in the hospital. 




FOUR ZULU NURSES; ALL SPEAK ENGLISH WELL AND WRITE NICELY 




A ZULU WOMAN'S HEAD-DRESS 



